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General Meeting—Tuesday 3 October at 8.00 p.m. 

Speaker: Robert Burn, citizen scientist and honorary associate at Museum Victoria. 

Topic: Nudibranchs 

Southern Australia has a truly marvellous and extensive marine fauna, many animals equalling or exceeding in 
shape, colour and beauty similar species of tropical waters. Nudibranchs are marine snails without shells into which 
the animal can retract for protection from predators. Consequently, nudibranchs have developed protective glands 
and colour patterns to deter would-be predators. The Bass Strait area is rich in nudibranchs and their close relatives, 
over 400 species being known, with many more yet to be discovered. Most are less than 10 mm long and easily 
overlooked; some are very common and some exceedingly rare. All are wonderful to study. Join us as Robert briefly 
recounts a 65 year hobby—an obsession with nudibranchs. 


General Meeting—Tuesday 7 November at 8.00 p.m. 


Speaker: Steve Williams, Senior Researcher, Agriculture Research Division, Department of Economic 
Development, Jobs, Transport and Resources. 

Topic: Getting to stay up all night—the pursuit of mothymatics 

Invertebrates play crucial roles within the ecosystems of south eastern Australian but there are large gaps in our 
detailed knowledge. In particular there are a large number of species in the order Lepidoptera that are low in the food 
chain and critically important because they are eaten by just about everything. To survive predation moths have 
become masters of adaption and mimicry, particularly in their early life phases, and consequently are usually 
extremely difficult to find. This makes them wickedly difficult to research. Steve will talk about the research he 
undertakes to uncover their often astounding life histories and how this can be used to inform our understanding and 
interaction with the natural world. A significant amount of the material that will be covered is new to science and has 
not previously been presented. 


In recent months we have welcomed to the club... 


Emma Birnbaum, Apollo Bay; Nicole Thompson, Geelong West; Bev and Alan Davis, Leopold; 
Cathy McDermott, Grovedale; Ross Auchettl, Darley; Margaret Lacey, Aireys Inlet. 


We wish them a long and happy association. 


GFNC is on Facebook 


www.facebook.com/groups/GeelongFNCGroup/ 


A private online discussion group by invitation for members to share observations and other information 


www.facebook.com/geelongfnc 


The GFNC ‘official’ Facebook Community Page (public) where forthcoming events are promoted 


E 


Geelong Field Naturalists Club (Di_-: 


GFNC website Observations 
www.gfnc.org.au 
Visit the GFNC website to submit b ti . 
notos keep Ao ihe nan Eiai NPESE invertebrate etc.) can be submitted to the GFNC website 


interesting articles and much more.... (go to the Observations tab) or 
emailed to the GFNC email address 


so that they can be incorporated onto the site. 


Any observations (plant, mammal, bird, reptile, 


Email address: info@gfnc.org.au 


The photo on the front cover by Trevor Pescott is 
Verreaux's Tree Frog Litoria verreauxii, discovered 
under a tile during the tile survey in the Brisbane 
Ranges, September 2017 (full report on pp.11-12). 


Mailing roster 
October: Joan and Tibor Korn 
November: Jan Venters The photo on the back cover by Bernie Lingham is 


Pheladenia deformis Bluebeard orchid, 
observed in the Anglesea Heath, September 2017. 





President’s report 


When I meet someone I haven't seen for a while, or am 
introduced to a new person, it is not long before | am 
asked ‘What are you doing these days?’. It is not a 
unique experience and is at the heart of day-to-day 
conversation. 


Of course, | explain how | joined a club and then there is 
an explanation around what the Geelong Field Naturalists 
Club does. A nature appreciation club, a citizen science 
group, a conservation organisation—the emphasis on 
each depends on who might be asking the question. For 
most people, it is the discussion related to the 
appreciation of nature that strikes a chord or connection. 
The conversation moves on to how club members seek 
to learn and understand more of the natural world, its 
structure, its creatures, by talks and going on group 
outings in the bush. 


So, from the perspective of talks and excursions, this last 
month has been a ‘cracker’. Learning about: 


e koala habitat and other environmental challenges in 
the Otways; 

e wildflowers, birds, and other fauna of the Brisbane 
Ranges; 

e understanding wattles; 

e the migratory behaviour of Latham’s Snipe and their 
local habitat at Port Fairy; and 

e the Bellarine’s Important Bird Area. 


Need ideas for Christmas presents? 


Jealous of other members 
flaunting their GFNC clothing? 


Then get yourself or a loved one a GFNC 
polar fleece vest or Jacket. 


Vest $35 or Jackets $45 in navy or black. 


Sizes Small to 2XL 


Order to be placed by email 
(Tracey.Hinton@gmail.com) 

or at meetings with Tracey no later than the 
December GFNC meeting. 


Direct debit payment preferred: 
GFNC BSB 06 3525 Account No. 1003 4365 
Please include your name and subject 
‘GFNC clothing’. 


Happy shopping 





Rod Lowther 


The GFNC has a packed program and it is not possible to 
go to or participate in everything. Life is full of other 
commitments. However, sometimes it is not possible to 
predict how many people might attend. One event might 
have so many people that coordination becomes an 
issue, while at other times a subject you thought many 
would be interested in finds a lower turn out than normal. 


The weather is a big influence. Reminders and publicity 
are also important and that was behind the committee’s 
decision to issue a weekly email about club activities and 
news items to better inform and engage the club 
membership. 


The Programs Subcommittee is currently reviewing next 
year’s program on likely events, speakers, excursion 
locations etc. The Subcommittee is wanting to be sure 
the program fulfils club members’ needs and interests 
and intends to survey members around several options 
and issues. 


The questionnaire will be sent out later this month via the 
weekly email. Your response, views and feedback would 
be greatly appreciated. 


Tuesday 10th October 
7:30pm 


Guest Speaker: 


Mark Trengove 


TURTON TUL 7 


“Changes in vegetation in the Geelong 
Region from 1835 to the present time.” 


Meet in the Geelong Botanic Gardens, 
Meeting Room. 
Tea/coffee available at 7pm. 
Entrance is at the intersection of 


Holt Road & Eastern Park Circuit. 
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Out and about: confusing names and carnivorous plants 


Plants can be frustrating things. There are too many of 
them for me to get my head around and they will keep 
changing their names. | can cope with birds and even 
butterflies, as their species numbers are more limited. 
The multifarious beetles and flies have not all been 
named, but the plants that stay more or less in the same 
place are a real nuisance, and | am not talking about 
weeds. 


| thought | had the local droseras all sorted out when | 
wrote about them | few years ago, but now | find | am 
wrong. Wrong. Wrong. Wrong. Subspecies have become 
full species. What | called Pale Drosera has become the 
Shield Drosera, and in Victoria only lives in Gippsland 
with a strange occurrence in the Grampians (watch out 
Drosera peltata there; you never know when you might 
be demoted or perhaps promoted into a new species!). 

If we want a ‘pale’ drosera we have to become hooked 
on D. hookeri, first described only in 2012. And Victoria's 
commonest drosera, the Scented, is no longer 

D. whittakeri ssp. aberrans but D. aberrans. Aberrans 
means ‘departing from the usual’. It is different, with large 
white flowers sitting close to the ground. D. whittakeri, we 
are told, occurs only in South Australia. The Derbyshire 
botanist Joseph Whittaker, after whom it was named, 
would have been happy about that. He collected some 
300 plant specimens from Adelaide and the southern 
Mount Lofty Ranges to Encounter Bay from 1839 to1840. 


D. peltata is considered rare in Victoria. It grows in 
permanently wet, peaty soils. Apparently largely confined 
to alpine bogs and seeps, it is recorded from some 
lowland sites in peaty heathland, for example on French 
Island and Providence Ponds, as well as the Grampians 
occurrence. It also occurs in Tasmania, NSW, 
Queensland, South Australia and Western Australia. 
Peltata means ‘shield-shaped’. Let’s look further at some 
of our carnivorous plants. 


Pale Sundew Drosera hookeri 

This species has one, two or more erect (often 
branching) major axes, rising 4-9 cm in height from a 
well-developed basal rosette, which is formed well before 
the stems arise. It has bright yellow-green leaves, rarely 
reddish. It is one of the tuberous droseras. It is also part 
of the Drosera peltata complex, and its name was coined 
in honour of Joseph Hooker. 


The taxonomic story of the Drosera peltata complex is 
very long and convoluted, with taxonomists having to 
decide which features are significant. Drosera peltata 
was first described in 1797 by Carl Peter Thunberg, 
based on a plant collected near Sydney. Subsequently 
about 12 names were applied to plants in the Drosera 
peltata complex, most of them not valid for technical 
reasons. Even the type specimen proved elusive. 


Climbing Sundew Drosera macrantha 

This is a scrambling sundew, easy to recognise, with 
stems up to one metre long, that can last for up to five 
years. New plants consist of a basal rosette without a 
climbing stem; mature plants lack the rosette. Its peltate 
leaves occur in groups of three or four along the stem. It 
occurs in sandy heathlands, open Xanthorrhoea plains 
and woodlands. 
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Valda Dedman 


Tall Sundew Drosera auriculata 

This sundew may grow 60 cm tall, and its peltate leaves 
are single and alternate, unlike the grouped leaves of the 
Climbing Sundew. It often has a basal rosette. It is 
sometimes found among rocks or in gravelly soils. 


Scented Sundew Drosera aberrans 

This colony-forming perennial sundew has a very large 
white velvety flower that sits low on its basal rosette. Its 
rootstock is a tuber or a vertical rhizome. 


Forked Sundew Drosera binata 

The leaves of the basal rosette are 20—100 mm long and 
forked. The plant grows up to 50 cm high. It is perennial, 
but lacks a tuber. 


Scarlet Sundew Drosera glanduligera 

This sundew is recognised by its red flowers and the 
glands right up its stem and on the calyx. It grows up to 9 
cm high. It has spathulate leaves in a basal rosette, and 
fibrous roots. It is an annual, growing only from seed. 


Tiny Sundew Drosera pygmaea 

This grows only up to 4.5 cm tall. It may be annual or 
perennial and has no tuber. It is unusual on two counts: 
its flowers have only four petals, and it may reproduce 
asexually. It stops growing in the heat of summer, 
resuming growth in the autumn with the production of 
gemmae. Gemmae are modified leaves which detach, 
root, and form new plants. They are produced from the 
rosette centre, and look like a bundle of little grapes or 
flat scales. They become so densely packed that the old 
leaf stipules are pushed away from the rosette centre. 
This acts like the cocking of a trigger—when a single 
raindrop strikes the mass of gemmae, the disturbance 
makes the stipules flex back to their normal positions in 
an explosive burst, thus shooting the gemmae as far as a 
few metres! 


The production of gemmae is a widespread means of 
asexual reproduction in both liverworts and mosses, and 
also found in algae and fungi. Some thallose liverworts 
produce small circular or half-moon shaped gemma cups 
which sit on the lobe surfaces. The cups contain the 
gemmae, which look like tiny green balls. Many mosses 
and leafy liverworts produce gemmae directly on their 
leaves or stems. Gemmae cups are at the apex of leafy 
moss and are dispersed by a single rain splash falling 
into the cup, which dislodges it and sends it flying just far 
enough away from the parent plant to start independent 
life. Many bryophytes produce gemmae, but most don't 
do so in specialised structures. Rather, the gemmae 
grow off stems, leaves or thallose surfaces. Leaf 
gemmae are easily broken off and dispersed from the 
leaf, and each is capable of growing into a new plant. 


Sundews are only one of several genera of carnivorous 
plants. Australia has one of the richest carnivorous floras 
in the world, with 189 species in six genera. These plants 
trap, kill and digest animals to supplement nutrients in 
the often nitrogen-deficient soil or water in which they 
grow. Prey is digested by the protease enzymes 
produced by the plant. Carnivorous plants can be either 
terrestrial or aquatic. 


The Waterwheel Plant Aldovandra vesiculosa 

This is the sole representative of its genus. Its traps are 
arranged in whorls around a central free-floating stem. It 
prefers clean, shallow, warm, standing water with bright 
light, low nutrient levels and a slightly acidic pH. It is 
found in Europe, Asia and Africa, as well as parts of 
Australia, but not in Victoria. 


Rainbow Plants Byblis 

There are eight species in the world, seven of them 
endemic to Australia, chiefly in Western Australia. 
Byblis aquatica grows in semi-aquatic conditions and 
uses stalked mucilaginous glands, similar to those used 
by sundews, covering its leaf surfaces. It grows in the 
Northern Territory in seasonally flooded depressions and 
the shallow margins of freshwater lagoons where it 
shares its habitat with B. liniflora, which grows in dryer 
regions elsewhere. B. guehoi is endemic to the 
Kimberleys. 


Pitcher Plants 

Pitcher plants contain a liquid that dissolves insects, and 
they have a slippery inside surface and lip over which 
trapped insects cannot climb. Australia has two tropical 
pitcher plants in far north Queensland, Nepenthes 
mirabilis and Nepenthes rowanae. The Albany Pitcher 
Plant Cephalotus follicularis is endemic to a small area of 
southwest Western Australia. It is the sole representative 
of its genus. 


Bladderworts Utricularia grow in water and wet soil. 
There are over 200 species worldwide, 57 in Australia 
and 12 In Victoria. They may be annual or perennial. 


Bladderworts are unusual and highly specialised plants, 
and their stems are modified to function as leaves, roots 
and traps. The bladder traps are recognised as one of the 
most sophisticated structures in the plant kingdom. In the 
active traps of the aquatic species, prey brush against 
trigger hairs connected to the trapdoor. The bladder when 
‘set’ is under negative pressure in relation to its 
environment, so that when the trapdoor is mechanically 
triggered, the prey, along with the water surrounding it, is 
sucked into the bladder. Once the bladder is full of water, 
the door closes again, the whole process taking only ten 
to fifteen thousandths of a second. 


Terrestrial species tend to have tiny traps that feed on 
minute prey such as protozoa and rotifers swimming in 
water-saturated soil. The traps of the aquatic species 
range in size from 0.2 mm to 1.2 cm. The larger ones can 
trap water fleas, nematodes, mosquito wrigglers and 
small tadpoles. 


The bladder traps are attached to long, thin, sometimes 
branching stems or stolons beneath the surface or 
substrate. Bladderworts produce colourful flowers, often 
mauve or violet. 


Fairies’ Aprons U. dichotoma is a variable perennial 
terrestrial species. The name dichotoma (‘divided into 
pairs’) refers to the double_arrangement of flowers which 
this species often displays. The corolla is deep violet, 
with conspicuous yellow ridges at the base. It is 


widespread, found in the western plains region of Victoria 
as well as the Otways. It flowers from August to 
December.( U. beaugleholei was formerly included with 
U. dichotoma.) U. barkeri is another mauve-flowered 
species, often confused with U._dichotoma, but occurring 
only in the western half of the state. 


The Tiny Bladderwort U. /Jateriflora is a terrestrial 
perennial scattered across southern Victoria in heathland 
on wet, sandy or peaty soils. The Pink Bladderwort U. 
tenella is a terrestrial annual found mostly in wet heaths 
and winter-wet depressions in woodlands, chiefly in the 
west of the state, but scattered through to Wilson's 
Promontory. Its lower lip is divided into three oblong 
lobes. 


The Violet Bladderwort U. violacea is considered rare 
in Victoria. It is a terrestrial annual apparently confined to 
wet heaths and swamps in the southwest between the 
Little Desert and Portland. The Yellow Bladderwort 

U. australis is a widespread aquatic plant of lakes, 
ponds and billabongs, in still or flowing water. Its yellow 
flowers have brown stripes. 


The Flora of Victoria online https://vicflora.rbg.vic.gov.au/ 
is the best place to go for up-to-date information on our 
local flora. You have to wade through scientific terms, but 
it has good images and the extra notes are a great help. 
All my reference books are out of date. Even Enid 
Mayfield's Flora of the Otway Plain & Ranges 2, 
published in 2013 (CSIRO), had not caught up with 

D. macrantha as a full species. 


The Australian Plant Name Index (APNI) is the standard 
dataset for plant names in Australia, containing more 
than 80,000 names. It gives 


names in current use; 

plant name changes; 

previous names for a renamed plant; 

the journal or place where th name was formally 

published; 

e the author of the plant name; 

e the place in Australia where the Type of the name was 
collected; 

e the Herbarium where the Type Specimen is lodged; 

e additional references; 

e relevant comments and notes on the naming process, 
and 

e links to other information such as plant distributions, 

descriptions and images. 


References 

Australian Plant Name Index — APNI 
https:/Awww.anbg.gov.au/apni/index.html 

What is a liverwort? Thallose liverworts 
https:/Awww.anbg.gov.au/bryophyte/liverwort- 
thalose.html 

The Drosera peltata Species Complex 
http://www.carnivorousplants.org/cp/taxonomy/ 
Droserapeltata 

Vic Flora online https://vicflora.rbg.vic.gov.au/ 
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Brisbane Ranges National Park excursion report 
17 September 2017 


Leaders: Colin Cook (Friends of BRNP), and Barry Lingham 


A lovely spring day greeted naturalists from both the 
GFNC and guests from Ballarat FNC as they gathered at 
the Steiglitz cemetery. GFNC member Colin Cook, also 
an active member of the Friends of Brisbane Ranges, 
met us and gave an overview of the features of the 
National Park. 


The annual rainfall of the Park is significantly lower than 
most of the surrounding areas and the northern sections 
receive less rainfall than that of the southern zones. The 
ranges formed as streams cut paths from the higher land 
to the west of the Rowsley Fault, creating a series of 
gorges and gullies. The soils were generally rocky and 
nutrient poor, so they were of little value for farming. 
However, the harsher environment created conditions 
favouring the wide range of flowers, shrubs and trees that 
occur within the Park. 


Most flowers at the cemetery were not yet in bloom, so 
we moved on to Butchers Road and the appropriately 
named Orchid Track. This area has sandy, well drained 
soils in the lower parts and rockier soils on the hill-tops. 
Spring had finally arrived and we were treated to a lovely 
display of flowers. Some of our group made a detailed 
study of the plants at the entrance to Orchid Track and in 
the mown area alongside Butchers Road. Others 
completed a circuit walk via Orchid Track and Tea Tree 
Track. 


Masses of Myrtle Wattles Acacia myrtifolia and Dusty 
Miller Spyridium parvifolium were in full bloom, creating a 
pleasant and colourful vista. Many Golden Grevillea were 
in flower; this area is a good spot to see these lovely 
bushes. As we focussed on the smaller plants, we were 
treated to a range of orchids and other heathland plants. 
The first of the Wax-lips Glossodia major had bloomed in 
the previous few days, along with stunning Leopard 
Orchids Diuris pardina. The Spider orchids were slow to 
bloom this year, but we found a Green-comb (or Small) 
Caladenia parva and a Plain-lip Caladenia clavigera. 
Other Caladenias were the Pink Fingers Caladenia 
carnia and Tiny Fingers Caladenia pusilla. Along the 
roadside, stands of 20 or more Blue Fingers Cyanicula 
caerulea were very impressive. 


The birds noted at this site included four species of 
cuckoos—Pallid, Fan-tailed, Horsfield’s Bronze and 
Shining Bronze. Two Horsfield’s Bronze-Cuckoos were 
noted begging and flicking their wings, attracting a 
Yellow-faced and a White-eared Honeyeater to perch 
beside them, but no feeding was observed. 
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Barry Lingham 


We reluctantly moved on to the Stony Creek picnic 
ground for lunch. This delightful spot has a wide range of 
eucalypt species that attract many birds, including the 
Yellow-tufted Honeyeater. As we started a short walk into 
the gorge, we were surprised to see a Yellow-tufted 
Honeyeater nest with two chicks, less than two metres 
from the track. The nest was only about 80 cm from the 
ground allowing us an excellent view from 15 metres 
away. Not wanting to disturb the feeding, we moved on 
and found an Eastern Yellow Robin nesting on a sapling 
that was bent over the creek. White-eared, Yellow-faced 
and White-naped Honeyeaters were heard or glimpsed 
as they moved through the canopy. 


The steep road was ascended back to the Aqueduct 
Track where we explored the area. It is part of the 
plateau above the gorge. Colin Cook gave us details of 
the interesting history of the area. In the 1840s, squatters 
occupied the land that was inhabited by the Wathaurung 
tribe. Gold was found at Steiglitz in 1853 and led to an 
influx of miners and depletion of the forests for mining 
purposes. The National Park was proclaimed in 1973 and 
has increased in size since then with the inclusion of 
significant tracts of previous State Forest, Barwon Water 
catchment land and the purchase of some private land. 


Aqueduct Track is named after an aqueduct that runs 
along part of the nearby hillside. This was part of 
extensive works completed to allow a reliable supply of 
water to early Geelong residents. An earthen dam at 
Upper Stony Creek was built in 1866-1867. To transfer 
the water from the dam to a holding basin near Anakie, 
many tunnels and aqueducts were built, with flumes to 
carry water across gorges. Flumes were later replaced by 
siphons. The Lower Stony Creek Reservoir was created 
from Portland cement in 1872. It was the first concrete 
dam in Australia and only the third such dam in the world. 


Interesting plants seen in the Aqueduct Track/Nelson 
Track area included the Twin-flower Beard-heath 
Leucopogon fletcher, Rosemary Grevillea Grevillea 
rosemarinfolia, Dusky Fingers Caladenia fuscata and a 
few late-flowering Slaty Helmet Orchids Corybus 
incurvus. A range of wattle species were present 
including Narrow-leaf Wattle Acacia mucronata, Heath 
Wattle Acacia brownii and Ploughshare Wattle Acacia 
gunnii. 


The very enjoyable day concluded with thanks to all and 
an invitation from the Ballarat FNC to attend an excursion 
in their region in 2018. 


Brisbane Ranges National Park combined Bird List for Steiglitz Cemetery, Aqueduct Track, 
Orchid Track and Tea Tree Track, and Stony Creek Picnic Ground 


Species Name 


Common Bronzewing 
Wedge-tailed Eagle 

Galah 

Corella sp. 
Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 
Musk Lorikeet 

Crimson Rosella 
Horsfield's Bronze-Cuckoo 
Shining Bronze-Cuckoo 
Pallid Cuckoo 

Fan-tailed Cuckoo 
Laughing Kookaburra 
White-throated Treecreeper 
Superb Fairy-wren 
White-browed Scrubwren 


Striated Thornbill 
Buff-rumped Thornbill 
Brown Thornbill 
Spotted Pardalote 
Eastern Spinebill 


Total Species = 40. Total birds = 315 


No. noted 


N a > 


= 
O 
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Sites Species Name No. noted Sites 
1 Yellow-faced Honeyeater 66 4 
1 White-eared Honeyeater 16 2 
2 Yellow-tufted Honeyeater 12 1 
1 Red Wattlebird 12 3 
3 New Holland Honeyeater 23 3 
1 Brown-headed Honeyeater 8 1 
$ White-naped Honeyeater 16 4 
3 Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike 1 
p Golden Whistler 3 
1 Grey Shrike-thrush 13 3 
3 Olive-backed Oriole 1 1 
3 Australian Magpie 8 3 
3 Grey Currawong 2 2 
1 Grey Fantail 8 4 
1 Little Raven 6 2 
2 Scarlet Robin 4 2 
1 Eastern Yellow Robin 1 1 
1 Silvereye 2 1 
4 Common Blackbird 1 1 
2 Mistletoebird 1 1 


List compiled by Craig Morley, with assistance from Guy Dutson, Alison Watson, Rustem Upton, Lothar Hohaus, Grace Lewis, 
Marilyn Hewish, Barry Lingham and others. 


Yellow-tufted Honeyeater 





Photo: Colin Cook 








Female Angled Pinara, Pinara obliqua, ccm E ERS i 
on the toilet block, Stony Creek picnic ground S 13 A e A S 
S E h aa i p 
Photo Marlyn FEMS Cup fungi, seen on Orchid Track. 


Photo: Susan Kruss 
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SCIENTIFIC NAME 
Acacia brownii 

Acacia gunnii 

Acacia myrtifolia 
Acacia mitchellii 
Acacia paradoxa 
Acacia pycnantha 
Acianthus caudatus 
Acrotriche serrulata 
Allittia cardiocarpa 
Argentipallium obtusifolium 
Astroloma humifusum 
Brachyscome multifida 
Caladenia carnea 
Caladenia clavigera 
Caladenia parva 
Caladenia pusilla 
Cassytha glabella 


Centrolepis strigosa subsp. strigosa 
Chamaescilla corymbosa var. corymbosa 


Comesperma volubile 
Coronidium scorpioides 
Craspedia variabilis 
Crassula sp. 

Cryptandra tomentosa var. 1 
Cyanicula caerulea 
Cymbonotus preissianus 
Cyrtostylis reniformis 
Dianella revoluta var. revoluta 
Dillwynia sericea 

Diuris pardina 

Drosera aberrans 


Drosera auriculata 
Drosera glanduligera 


Drosera macrantha 
Epacris impressa 


Brisbane Ranges National Park 
Flowering plant list for Orchid Track and Butchers Road zone 


COMMON NAME 
Heath Wattle 
Ploughshare Wattle 
Myrtle Wattle 
Mitchell's Wattle * 
Hedge Wattle 

Golden Wattle 

Mayfly Orchid 
Honey-pots * 

Swamp Daisy 

Blunt Everlasting 
Cranberry Heath * 
Cut-leaf Daisy 

Pink Fingers 

Plain-lip Spider Orchid 
Green-comb Spider Orchid 
Tiny Fingers 

Slender Dodder-laurel * 
Hairy Centrolepis 
Blue Stars * 

Love Creeper 

Button Everlasting 
Common Billy-buttons 
Crassula 

Prickly Cryptandra 
Blue Fingers 

Austral Bear's-ear 
Gnat Orchid 
Black-anther Flax-lily * 
Showy Parrot-pea 
Leopard Orchid 
Scented Sundew 

Tall Sundew 

Scarlet Sundew * 
Climbing Sundew 
Common Heath 


SCIENTIFIC NAME 
Glossodia major 

Goodenia geniculata 
Grevillea chrysophaea 
Hakea decurrens 

Hibbertia riparia 

Hovea heterophylla 
Kennedia prostrata 
Laphangium luteoalbum 
Leptospermum continentale 
Leptospermum myrsinoides 
Leucopogon virgatus 
Lomandra filiformis sp. 
Lomatia ilicifolia 

Millotia tenuifolia var. tenuifolia 
Monotoca scoparia 

Pimelea humilis 
Platylobium obtusangulum 
Poranthera microphylla 
Pterostylis concinna 
Pterostylis melagramma 
Pterostylis nana 

Pterostylis nutans 
Pterostylis sanguinea 
Pterostylis smaragdyna 
Pultenaea scabra 
Pultenaea humilis 
Rhytidosporum procumbens 
Spyridium parvifolium 
Tetratheca bauerifolia 
Tetratheca ciliata 
Thelymitra sp. 
Wahlenbergia sp. 

Wurmbea dioica subsp. dioica 
Notes: 


* 


= Probable 
+ Leaf only 


COMMON NAME 
Wax-lip Orchid 

Bent Goodenia 
Golden Grevillea 
Bushy Needlewood 
Erect Guinea-flower 
Common Hovea 
Running Postman 
Jersey Cudweed 
Prickly Teatree 
Heath Teatree 
Common Beard-heath 
Wattle Mat-rush * 
Holly Lomatia * 

Soft Millotia 

Prickly Broom-heath * 
Common Rice-flower 
Common Flat-pea 
Small Poranthera 
Trim Greenhood 

Tall Greenhood = 
Dwarf Greenhood 
Nodding Greenhood 
Banded Greenhood 
Emerald-lip Greenhood 
Rough Bush-pea 
Dwarf Bush-pea * 
White Marianth 
Dusty Miller 

Heath Pink-bells 
Pink-bells 

Sun Orchid + 
Bluebell 

Early Nancy 


Non-flowering plants or plants in bud 


List compiled by Lorraine Phelan, Barry Lingham, Bernie Lingham, Rustem Upton, Wendy Cook, Alison Watson, David Boyle, 


Susan Kruss, Emily Noble and others. 








A selection of images of flowers from Orchid Track and Butchers Road 





Caladenia pusilla Tiny Fingers 


Cyanicula caerulea Blue Fingers Diuris pardina Leopard Orchid 


A few of these small caladenias were seen. 
Note the broad forward projecting lateral 
sepals and petals with rounded tips. 


Many noted along the edge of Butchers Common along the Orchid Track and 
Road. Dorsal sepal is erect; labellum is Butchers Road. Flowers varied in size and 
blue, 2 or more rows of yellow/white calli. colour. 


Photo: Susan Kruss Photo: Susan Kruss Photo: David Boyle 
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Pterostylis smaragdyna Emerald-lip Greenhood 


Seen in one location only, in heath off Butchers 
Road. Note the green stripe on the labellum. 


Photo: Lorraine Phelan 





Tetratheca bauerifolia Heath Pink-bells 


Leaves in a whorl around the stem; flowers a deep 
magenta. Less common than 7. ciliata Pink-bells. 


Photo: Lorraine Phelan 





Drosera aberrans Scented sundew 


Widespread and commonly seen in large 
clusters. Few flowering. 


Photo: David Boyle 





Argentipallium obtusifolium Blunt Everlasting 


Common plant in the area. Flowers were 
starting to open in the sunshine. 


Photo: Lorraine Phelan 


Grevillea chrysophaea Golden Grevillea 


Common in the area. Endemic to Brisbane 
Ranges and parts of Gippsland. 


Photo: Barry Lingham 








Hovea heterophylla Common Hovea 


Relatively common but easily overlooked. 
Low-growing ground cover. 


Photo: Lorraine Phelan 


if i 
A - | 





Drosera auriculata Tall sundew 


Widespread and common. Flowers just 
beginning to open on some plants. 


Photo: Lorraine Phelan 





Caladenia clavigera Plain-lip Spider Orchid 


Single plant noted on Orchid Track. 


Photo: Barry Lingham 
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August-September bird observations—some highlights 


Our monthly summary of Geelong region bird records for 
late August and September predictably illustrates our 
transition into spring, with a wonderful array of newly 
arrived migratory species and early spring nesting 
behaviour recorded. 


Few birds summon feelings of spring warmth and 
lengthening days more than the arrival and increased 
activity of cuckoos. Horsfield’s Bronze-Cuckoos have 
been present for many weeks now in a variety of 
farmland, woodland and wetlands habitats. Begging 
behaviour by one of these cuckoos in the Brisbane 
Ranges, probably associated with courtship, attracted the 
attention of nearby White-eared and Yellow-faced 
Honeyeaters on our recent Club excursion (report p. 4). 
Pallid Cuckoos are also now widespread and Shining 
Bronze-Cuckoos are often detected by the clear 
ascending whistle. It will not be long before we see 
disproportionately large cuckoo offspring relentlessly 
demanding food from their diligent foster parents that 
they may tower over. 


Tree Martin and Fairy Martin records are now more 
widespread across the region. Dusky Woodswallows 
have been seen in open country and woodlands alike. 
Olive-backed Oriole at Deakin University Waurn Ponds 
Campus is a lovely urban record of this spring-summer 
migrant with a very distinctive call. Australian 
Reed-Warblers have similarly been detected in 
numerous reed beds, given away by their cheerful 
penetrating call. 


Wading birds have begun to arrive after long flights from 
the far northern breeding grounds across Siberia. 
Eastern Curlews are sadly critically endangered but a 
few have resumed occupation of the Barwon River 
estuary mudflats. Our endemic Black-fronted Dotterel 
has been found nesting near Swan Bay and Banded 
Stilts have arrived at Moolap Saltworks after months 
away at inlands lakes unknown. A very noteworthy 
record of a Sharp-tailed Sandpiper among other small 
waders opportunistically using a flooded paddock at 


A hitchhiker's guide.... 


John Newman & Craig Morley 


Marshall, was noted. Latham’s Snipe records have been 
few and far between so far this season, though a 
wonderfully astonishing total of 66 was recorded at 
Begola Wetlands in the recent surveys. 


Our good winter rains have led to full lakes, dams and 
many paddock soaks. The array of wetlands birds 
reflects this with many records of Cattle Egret, 
White-necked Heron, and ducks, coming in from excited 
observers. Lewin’s Rail—the ‘holy grail’ bird for many 
due to its cryptic behaviour—has been reliably seen on 
several occasions this month in Anglesea. 


A phenomenal record of 7 Gull-billed Terns, in breeding 
plumage, flying north over Newtown was remarkable. 
Where they were heading is anyone’s guess. 
Hard-to-find Crested Shrike-tits have been seen in 
riparian habitat and a Little Wattlebird in Bacchus 
Marsh has been the first noted by the diligent observer in 
36 years of surveying there. Satin Bowerbirds in the 
rural area of Bellbrae have been noted with aggressive 
behaviour towards other birds. 


Spotted Harriers have been again found in the 
farmlands west of Geelong and our urban Australian 
Hobbies continue to provide much entertainment. 


Once more we thank the keen and diligent observers in 
our Geelong region, listed below, who so willingly and 
keenly submit their bird records as incidentals to the 
GFNC web-site, or as incidentals or complete lists to 
eBird Australia. 


Observers: Amy Scheitner, Angus Hartshorn, BirdLife 
Bellarine, Brett Roberts, Craig Morley, David Rantall, 
David Tytherleigh, Dawn Missen, Deborah Evans, 
Geoff Gates, George Appleby, Gordon McCarthy, 
Graeme Stockton, Graham Possingham, Grant Palmer, 
Jeff Dagg, Jen Carr, Jenny Possingham, John Newman, 
Les Barrow, Maddie Glynn, Margaret Alcorn, 

Paul Schillier, Richard Alcorn, Robert Missen, 

Rustem Upton, Tom Fletcher and Trevor Lumb. 


Looking up the other day from my home in Portarlington, | saw a neat V of eight pelicans soaring overhead, 
but noticed that one of them was pretty peaky looking. On closer observation this turned out to be because 
it was a White lbis—perfectly in line with the pelicans (in position number three, | think). Has this been seen 
before? Was it just taking advantage of the slipstream, or was this a case of identity crisis? 


The pelicans didn’t seem to mind.... 
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Christine Graunas 


August-September fauna report 
Trevor Pescott 


With the warmer weather of spring now here, reptiles are emerging from their winter hibernation, and | hope there will 
be many records added to the Reptiles and Amphibians page on the GFNC website. Two lizards that are both 
conspicuous and abundant are the two blue-tongued lizards and it is important to be sure which one you see. It is 
pointless, from the field naturalists’ perspective, to simply record a ‘blue-tongued lizard’—we really need to know which 
one it is that you see. 


They are quite different in marking with the cross-bars on the Eastern being complete while the Blotched has a 
longitudinal dark line or lines creating an aptly-named blotched pattern. These two photographs clearly show the 
difference. 





Ss eu re eS es 
ADET We: a Pages pg 


Blotched Blue-tongued oe Eastern Blue-tongued Lizard 





Photos: Trevor Pescott 


| suspect the two live in different habitats, and if we can gather sufficient accurate observations, this may become 
obvious. Unfortunately, since they are popular ‘pets’ they are sometimes let go in the bush, so these releases 
confuse the issue. 


Blue-tongued lizards, Jacky Lizards and snakes often bask on bitumen roads which are far warmer than shaded 
earth, and they are simply unable to escape approaching traffic. More enthusiastic naturalists often stop to confirm 
the identity of the reptile road-toll, adding useful data to our fauna records—taking care, needless to say, to avoid 
joining the road-toll themselves! 


We are continuing our fauna survey at the central part of the Bannockburn Bush Reserve—if you would like to join in 
please let me know on ppescott@optusnet.com.au and I'll keep you informed. We have three tile grids, in total nearly 
100 tiles in three locations which we check monthly. We will do a check mid-October and during the November fauna 


survey. 


Observers: BL, Barry Lingham; CFr, Chrissy Freestone; FoBB, Friends of Bannockburn Bush; FoBR, Friends of 
Brisbane Ranges; GA, George Appleton; GFNC, Geelong Field Naturalists Club; GGt, Geoff Gates; JDa, Jeff Dagg; 
JN, John Newman; JPo, Jenny Possingham; SMc, Stuart McCallum; TP, Trevor Pescott. 


Mammals 


Platypus 11/09/17 Fyansford, Barwon River, swimming upstream 
from Red Gum Is bridge. 
Short-beaked Echidna 28/08/17 Anglesea, foraging on the side of Coalmine 
Road. 
eae Bannockburn Bush, photographed on PixCon- GFNC, 
troller camera*. FoBB 


Common Ringtail Possum 13/09/17 Belmont, active in the trees in the front garden 
in Victoria Tce, between 5.30-6.10 a.m., just at 
daybreak. One crossed the road on powerlines 
to a big pittosporum tree in the nature strip. 


Eastern Grey Kangaroo re Wee Grasstree Park Nature Reserve, noted. 
ni bows Bannockburn Bush, photographed on PixCon- es) 
troller camera*. FoBB 
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Mammals (continued) 


Swamp (Black) Wallaby 30/08/17 Fyansford, off Deviation Road, sparring with 
each other. 


À i i CFr 
$$$ eee | 05/09/17 Ocean Grove Nature Reserve, noted. BL, TP 
i i CFr 


House Mouse 


18/09/17 Bannockburn Bush, caught during fauna GFNC, 
survey*. FoBB 
Swamp Rat 2 09/09/17 Anglesea, seen separately in Coogoorah CFr, 
Reserve. GA 


Black Rat 1 22/09/17 Bannockburn Bush, photographed on GFNC, 
FoBB 


1 
Rakili (Water Rat) 1 28/08/17 Newtown, near Queens Park Bridge, dead on 
river bank, no apparent injuries 
3 


PixController camera*. 

European Rabbit 31/08/17 Little River Ripley reserve, extensive diggings, TP 
apparently abundant. 

Southern Right Whale 1 06/09/17 Bells Beach, close to shore and surfers—but JDa 
just too far for phone camera! 


Herps 


Eastern Banjo Frog 1 10/09/17 Brisbane Ranges, a small individual in a GFNC, 
(Pobblebonk) shallow burrow under a tile off Shaft Track. FoBR 
Spotted Grass Frog 31/08/17 Little River Ripley Reserve, under tiles. 


Coo Hn 10/09/17 Modewarre, calling from wetland. 
We ee ae me ee | 22/09/17 Bannockburn Bush, under tile*. 


10 N 
Eastern Common Froglet LA 05/09/17 Ocean Grove Nature Reserve, many calling. BL, TP 
10 10/09/17 Paraparap, calling from Larcombe Road Nature | JN 
Reserve. 
1 JN 
1 i 





Eastern Smooth Frog 10/09/17 Paraparap, calling from Larcombe Road Nature 
Reserve. 
Verreaux’s Tree Frog H 10/09/17 Brisbane Ranges, under a tile off Shaft Track GFNC, 
FoBR 


Brown Tree Frog 10/09/17 Brisbane Ranges, under tiles off Lease Road GFNC, 
and Shaft track FoBR 
Eastern Three-lined Skink 31/08/17 Little River Ripley Reserve, under tiles. 


Metallic Cool-skink 03/09/17 Point Lonsdale, under roadside debris in kikuyu | G 
grass off Shell Road, only 20 m from 
Swampland Cool-skink. 


P 
l e o ae 23/09/17 Anglesea, in Coogoorah Reserve. 
31/08/17 Little River Ripley Reserve, under tile 


10/09/17 Brisbane Ranges, under tiles off Lease Road GFNC 
(7) and Shaft Track (1). FoBr 


D 
Southern Water Skink 10/09/17 Brisbane Ranges, under rock beside Sawpit GFNC, 
Gully Road FoBR 
D 
Pale-flecked Garden Sun- ile. 
skink 


Weasel Skink 


Eastern Blue-tongued Lizard 


21/09/17 Connewarre, at Hospital Swamps. 
31/08/17 Anglesea, under timber beside walking track in | GD 
Ironbark Basin. 
01/09/17 Highton; a young individual about 15 cm total JPo 
length. Bloody from superficial wound around 
top of its head with deeper wounds on the side 


of its head, possibly attacked by currawong or 
magpie (both in area). Did not run away but 
was defensive when approached. We picked it 
up and moved it to cover in nearby rocks. Seen 
on the following day on the driveway but more 
mobile and got to cover unaided. 


20/09/17 Bannockburn Bush, north block, had been run Per 
over. (Cameron Steele) SMc 
02/09/17 Buckley Falls, noted. 


Jacky Lizard (Tree Dragon) 
Lowlands Copperhead 
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Swampland Cool-skink 1 03/09/17 Point Lonsdale, under roadside debris in kikuyu | GD 
grass off Shell Road, only 20 m from Metallic 
Cool-skink. 


Brisbane Ranges fauna survey 
7-10 September 2017 


Location 

The site selected for the Elliott trapping activity was 
along Sutherlands Creek west branch, immediately 
upstream from the junction of Sawpit Gully Road and 
Pines Track. 


Weather 
Generally cold (6-—8°C), some heavy rain overnight on 
Friday the 8th, partly sunny on Sunday. 


Elliott traps 
A total of 40 small Elliott traps were set over four nights 
from 7 to10 September as follows: 


Twenty traps E1—20 were in a meandering line onto the 
elevated, stony land on the south side of the creek. 
The vegetation was mainly scattered mature Yellow 
Gums, with patches of regeneration, and some Hedge 
and Golden Wattles but sparse ground cover. 


Twenty traps E21—30 and E31—40 were set in two 
transects, one on each side of the creek in mainly grassy 
habitat under an open canopy of Swamp Gums and 
wattles. 


The traps were baited with the standard mix of peanut 
butter, golden syrup and oatmeal. Dacron bedding was 
placed in the traps, and the traps were enclosed in 
plastic covers. 


Results 
Nothing was caught. 


Mammals 

Although we did not find any species at the survey site, 
we did see both Swamp (Black) Wallabies and Eastern 
Grey Kangaroos in the general vicinity. The paths along 
the river—together with many scats—clearly show the area 
is used by either or probably both species. 


A ‘scarred’ Yellow Gum near the site suggested the 
presence of Sugar Gliders (See photograph p.12). 


Koalas have been seen there previously (Chrissy 
Freestone personal communication). 


Herps 

A small Southern Water Skink Eulamprus tympanum 
was found under a rock beside Sawpit Gully Road at 
the creek crossing. A juvenile, it measured 40 mm 
(Snout-vent) and overall including the tail 90 mm. 
(Adult snout-vent length is 80 mm.) 


Trevor Pescott 
for the GFNC Fauna Survey Group 


Comments 

It was a disappointing result. Although there is a paucity 
of small terrestrial mammals in the Brisbane Ranges in 
general, our previous surveys have usually produced 
small numbers of Agile Antechinus. It is apparent that 
native rodents such as Bush Rats and Swamp Rats are 
absent or highly localised in the ranges as there are few 
if any well-documented reports of either species. The 
introduced House Mouse, Black Rat and Brown Rat have 
been recorded but appear to be localised in distribution. 


By contrast arboreal species are present, with Sugar 
Glider and Brush-tailed Phascogale widespread. 
Feathertail Gliders have been recorded recently on 
movement-activated cameras operated by the Friends 
group (Colin Cook personal communication). 


Tile check 

On Sunday 10 September we joined the Friends of 
Brisbane Ranges on a check of three of four tile grids 
that were set down by Colin Cook in 2014. They were off 
Lease Road (two sites) and Shaft Track. The fourth site 
off Island Track was not visited. 


Grid 3 — off Lease Road in open Manna Gum woodland 
(EVC plains grassy woodland): 

Brown Tree Frog Litoria ewingii — 2 individuals. 
Invertebrates including 2 spp. of cockroach, the majority 
native species in the Drymaplaneta genus, large 
numbers of Darkling Beetles, probably Adelium 
similatum, and various ants. 


Grid 4 — off Lease Road in an area that was burnt in 
2014 (EVC grassy dry forest); some ground-cover 
vegetation including a lot of moss particularly on the 
burnt logs, some fallen logs and stumps: 

Pale-flecked Garden Sunskink Lampropholis guichenoti 
— 7 individuals. 

Brown Tree Frog — 2 individuals. 

Invertebrates including cockroaches, a few spiders and a 
wide range of ant species. There were also several 
Five-striped Planarians Fletchamia quinquelineata. 

The L. guichenoti individuals measured in millimetres: 





mal Liat PP PE a ea 
tail 


Average adult snout-length is 40 mm, the tail about 160 
per cent of snout-vent length (Cogger). 
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Grid 2 - off Shaft Track (EVC heathy dry forest); rocky 
area with stunted Messmates and Austral Grass-trees, 
sedges and small shrubs including Brisbane Ranges 
Grevillea: 

Pale-flecked Garden Sunskink — 1 individual (possibly 
another 2 not caught). 

Eastern Banjo Frog (Pobblebonk) Limnodynastes 
dumerilii — a very small individual that was in a shallow 
burrow under one of the tiles. 

Brown Tree Frog — 2 individuals. 

Verreaux’s Tree Frog Litoria verreauxii — 1 individual. 
Invertebrates including various species of ants, 
cockroaches and spiders. 


References 

http://www. bowerbird. org.au/observations/43934 

Cogger, Harold G. (2014). Reptiles and Amphibians of 
Australia, 7 edn. CSIRO Publishing, Collingwood. 

Museum Victoria (2006). Melbourne’s Wildlife: a field 
guide to the fauna of Greater Melbourne. CSIRO 
Publishing, Collingwood 


Thanks 

To Colin Cook, particularly for his assistance in arranging 
the tile check, and the Friends of Brisbane Ranges. Many 
of the GFNC Fauna Group helped set and check the 
traps including Brett, Lothar, Zane, Tracey, Deborah, 
Barry and Bernie. Also to Simon at Melbourne Museum 
for the planarian identification and reference. 








Five-striped Planarian 





Eastern Banjo Frog in a hole under one of the tiles 


Photos: Trevor Pescott 


All trapping is carried out in accordance with our DELWP permit 10007876 and WSIAEC approval 23.15 
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Butterfly report 
Valda Dedman 


It has been a great month for Imperial Jezebels. They have turned up in various locations, to the southeast of 
Geelong. They are usually seen only as a single until Guy Dutson spotted 15 in the Anglesea Heath. Expect more 
Australian Painted Ladies from now on. The Yellow Admiral at Mud Islands was great. We are not there often enough 
to have other butterfly records. Our records, valuable as they are, are inevitably skewed by the places our observers 
visit. There are few local observations of White-banded Grass-darts. It is said to be a common species, even in urban 
areas. Watch out this month for the Caper Whites on their migration. 


White-banded 24/09/17 Belmont 1 among long grass near water, photographed 
Grass-dart Common 
Cabbage White 09/09/17 Woodlands 

Estate, Ocean 

Grove 


Imperial Jezebel 29/08/17 Great Otway 1 handsome newly emerged male e by bai 
National Park RLo 
Painkalac Dam 


01/09/17 pee Heath 


— ee cine nee ee ed across the back yard very windy, grey 
cold day 
A 
of afternoon 


Ea Anglesea Heath m 
off Dusty Miller GAp 
Track 
22/09/17 Brushfields Rd 2 seen over a few days here where they have 
at Nortons Rd recently emerged, using local Drooping 
Bellbrae Mistletoe Amyema pendula as caterpillar food 
source 


AT Anulesea Heath, Heath | 15 


CEEE] Painted E CA Heath 
Lady 


Eo MMM 
Yellow Admiral 03/09/17 Fairmont Rd 1, first of season in garden 
Newtown 
D) 10/09/17 n a l 1 resting on Grey Saltbush behind beach 


Observers: CFr, Chrissy Freestone; CMo, Craig Morley; DBi, Darren Bird; GAp, George Appleby; GDu, Guy Dutson; 
GSt, Graeme Stockton; JN, John Newman; JPo, Jenny Possingham; RLo, Rod Lowther; TFI, Tom Fletcher. 








Cunningham's Skink, adult with 2 juveniles, at Buckley Falls, September 2017. 


Photo: Chrissy Freestone 
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September Bird Group meeting report 
Latham’s Snipe 


Richard Chamberlain 





Latham’s Snipe 


It was a great opportunity to share some of the latest 
findings from the Latham’s Snipe Project with members of 
the GFNC bird group at the 21 September meeting. As 
supporters of the project, volunteers from the GFNC have 
made a valuable contribution to regular surveys in the 
Geelong and Bellarine area. Through these surveys count 
data has been collected for the entire Southeast corner of 
Australia, from Central NSW to Adelaide and Tasmania, 
capturing the movements of birds over the species’ 
wintering period. Project members hope that this 
information will help to identify important sites for the 
species so that they can be protected in the future. 


Along with regular counts, there are two other main 
components to the project which focus on tracking the 
birds both at a local and flyway scale. Local movements 
are tracked using radio-tracking technology with tiny 

1.4 g radio transmitters attached to the backs of individual 
birds. These particular transmitters give a practical range 
of between 300-500 m and last approximately 2.5 
months, after which time the transmitter will drop off the 
bird’s back during its next moult. The results of this 
component of the study have identified important foraging 
habitat which the birds primarily use at night—an 
important piece of the puzzle in the conservation of the 
species. Not many people know about this life history trait 
of the species—moving between daytime roosts and night 
-time foraging grounds—but it highlights the need to 
protect both habitats. 


The next two counts are: 25 November 2017 and 20 
January 2018. Contact Craig Morley if you would like to 
get involved in the Geelong/Bellarine area or Birgita 


Hansen b.hansen@federation.edu.au for other areas. 
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Photo: Richard Chamberlain 


The final component of the study uses the latest in 
geolocator technology to track the movement of the birds 
on migration to Hokkaido, Japan where the majority of the 
population breed. So far 39 one g light-loggers have been 
deployed on birds at the project’s main study site in Port 
Fairy. The big news is that in October last year the first of 
these tiny dataloggers was recovered. It showed the first 
full return migration track for the species and the results 
are record breaking! This individual, TO (affectionately 
called Richina) flew directly from northern Australia/ 
Southern PNG to Hokkaido but it was the return journey 
from Hokkaido to somewhere around the Mackay/ 
Rockhampton area that was the most amazing, covering 
the distance in a mere 3 days! This translates to an 
average speed of 104 kph—one of the fastest not only 
bird but animal migrations ever recorded on the planet! 
(see map p.15). 


The extent of the species’ decline is unknown. The results 
of the migration study give hope that any conservation 
efforts made in Australia and Japan can have a positive 
effect on the stability of the population as a direct 
flightpath means they aren’t under any threats en-route, 
in contrast with the situation in the Yellow Sea, for 
example. The Project has a strong collaboration with 
Japanese researchers from the Wild Bird Society of 
Japan (WBSJ) having visited Hokkaido twice already, 
and will take part in the first field based population 
estimate in over 30 years when they visit again next year. 
This will give a definitive indication of where the species 
is at and the urgency of action required to secure its 
future. 


We will also be attempting to retrieve more geolocators this season so if you would like to get involved in catches 
contact Birgita Hansen b.hansen@federation.edu.au. The dates for catches are: 


Friday 29 September-Sunday 1 October; 
Friday 13-Sunday 15 October; 

Friday 3-Sunday 5 November; and 
Friday 17-Sunday 19 November. 


Latham’s Snipe Project 


Image: Richard Chamberlain 


Invitation to attend a 
Fauna Survey Training Day 


Hosted by the 
Geelong Field Naturalists Club 


Saturday 25 November 2017 





Peter Homan, an experienced ecologist and fauna consultant, is leading a one-day fauna survey techniques course. 
The course is being hosted by the GFNC and will be delivered at the Ocean Grove Nature Reserve, starting at 
8:30 am. 


Participants will learn about setting drift fences for pitfalls and funnels, setting up motion detecting cameras, using 
Elliott traps, identifying skinks and frogs and using nest boxes. Importantly, Peter will discuss animal welfare 
measures, permits and legal implications and the obligations accompanying the surveying of fauna. 

The day includes practical sessions in the field, setting up various traps and cameras as well as lectures and notes. 
GFNC members have priority for places, but other local organisations will be invited to attend. Cost is free to GFNC 
members. 

Please register your interest in attending this training day. Numbers are limited, so register early. 

To register, send your name and email contact to Barry Lingham at lingham@tpg.com.au 
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NO GFNC monthly excursion in October 
Due to the October SEANA Campout in the Little Desert, the monthly excursion will not occur. 


Those keen to get out and about may wish to join the Fauna Group 
on one of the survey days at the Anglesea Heath. 


The next excursion in November will visit some grassands of the Western Plains. 


Mid-week Bird Group excursion 


Wooloomanata in spring 
Thursday 26 October 2017 


Leader: Craig Morley 


Once again we have been granted permission to visit this private property to the west of the You Yangs. This visit 
provides an opportunity for us to investigate this fascinating area in spring and further our knowledge of the birds 
that frequent Hovells Creek and environs. Come and join us to see what turns up. We may be rewarded with trillers, 
Rainbow Bee-eaters, woodswallows and more. 


Meet: 9.00 a.m. inside the entrance to Wooloomanata off Sandy Creek Rd. 

Google maps http://bit.ly/2fFURHV8 

Craig will be waiting here. Please be punctual, as you may get left behind; we will drive into the property and park 
well away from the main road. NB: no specific car-pooling arrangements have been made, but please contact other 
club members and see if you can share the journey. 


Finish: approximately 12:15 p.m. or later if you wish to stay for lunch. 


Bring: Water/drinks; light snacks fo carry along the creek. Binoculars, camera (optional), telescope (optional), 
sunscreen, insect repellent, hat, raingear, a warm jacket and sturdy shoes/boots. Bring lunch if you’d like to stay on. 


Enquiries: Craig 5221 4604 (or 042 919 6634 on the morning of the excursion). 


Next fauna surveys 


Breakfast Creek/Anglesea Heath 
5-8 October 2017 


The fauna survey for this month promises to be particularly productive with the warmer weather increasing reptile 
activity and the possibility of bat-trapping. We will also do some Elliott trapping in an area we haven't looked at 
before. 


NOTE: the meeting place for each day will be the junction of Wensleydale Station Road and Gum Flats Road. 
Thursday 5 October: 1.00 p.m. meet at the road junction to travel to the trapping site. 
Friday 6 to Sunday 8 October: 8.00 a.m. meet as above. 


At this stage we plan to carry out the survey off the west side of Hammonds Road, down a track that begins 1.3 km 
south from Breakfast Creek Road. 


We have the opportunity to camp overnight on Newmans’ property at 520 Wormbete Station Road. If you would like to 
do so please confirm this with Barry Lingham, mobile 0417 115 109. 


9-12 November: Tile check at Bannockburn, Brisbane Ranges, Wooloomanata, Corio and Ripley Reserve. 
Details in the November issue of Geelong Naturalist. 


26 November: Training day with Peter Homan at the Ocean Grove Nature Reserve. Planning for this activity is well 
advanced. Please check weekly GFNC update emails and the November issue of Geelong Naturalist for details. 


7-10 December: Gerangamete. 


(Note: these are provisional and may be changed as circumstances dictate.) ALWAYS check the GFNC 
weekly program notes in case we have to alter the arrangements due to weather or other factors. 
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OCTOBER 2017 
General Meeting: Robert Burn—Nudibranchs 
Fauna survey: Breakfast Creek/Anglesea Heath 


3 
5-8 
10 
19 


26 


Plant Group: Wider Geelong Flora lecture: Mark Trengove 
Bird Group: Craig Morley—A view of West Africa - the birds 


of Ghana 


Mid-week Bird Group Excursion: Wooloomanata in spring 
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NOVEMBER 2017 


7 


9-12 


14 
16 
19 
23 


General Meeting: Steve Williams—The box-ironbark 
lepidopteran ecology 


Fauna survey: Tile check 


Plant Group: Meeting sharing photos and observations 
Bird Group: Chris Tzaros—Turquoise Parrots 
Excursion: Grasslands—Mt Mercer NCR 

Mid-week Bird Group Excursion: Ironbark Basin 
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SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 
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Editor 

Sub-editor 

Geelong Bird Report 
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Librarian 

Fauna Survey Group 
Web-master 

Eco Book Group 
General Meeting Minutes 
Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 
Convenor 

Cadets 


Craig Morley 
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Deborah Evans 
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Submissions to Geelong Naturalist 


craigmorley5@bigpond.com 
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deborah.evans@deakinco.com 
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The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening, 30 October 2017 


Early lodgement of articles (small & large—maximum 2 pages) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Photographs—appropriately labelled, digital as jpg and slides or prints for scanning—to the editor, 


Chrissy Freestone: chrissy.freestone@iinet.net.au 


GFNC meetings are held in the Geelong Botanic Gardens meeting room, and start at 8.00 p.m. 
Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and Eastern Park Circuit in Eastern Park. [VWelway 452 G4] 


Copyright: 


The Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc. aims to make information accessible to a wide audience. 


This publication and its contents are subject to copyright under the laws of Australia and, through international treaties, other 
countries. Generally the copyright in materials in this publication is owned or licensed to the Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc. 


Unless otherwise indicated you may copy, distribute, display, or print the material in this publication for your own personal use, for 
non-commercial educational purposes or for non-commercial use within your organisation. You may not alter content and must 
attribute the copyright owner (author) listed on the publication, or the Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc. where no author is listed. 
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